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Porten, who took charge of him
after his mother's death in 1747.

In 1752, after two years spent
under tutors, for hie health was not
equal to the regular life of West-
minster, Gibbon went to Oxford,
entering Magdalen College; but
he did not trouble to turn his
abilities into the conventional
channels, occupied himself mainly
with gaieties, and pronounced his
period of residence wholly un-
profitable. In 1753 he joined the
Roman Church. His angered
father took him away from Oxford
and sent him to Lausanne, where
for five years he lived with a
Calvinist pastor and read widely
and steadUy. In 1758 he returned
to England, and lived for a time
at his father's house at Buriton.
He took a commission in the
Hampshire militia, which involved
periodical drilling, and was captain
when he retired in 1763. In 1761
he published in French his first
boot," An Essay on the Study of
Literature. In 1763 he set out
upon a tour of Europe. In Rome,
on Oct. 15, 1764, the idea of the
Decline and Fall came to him.

In 1765 Gibbon returned home
from Italy, kept his great idea
constantly in mind, but did not
actually begin work on it until,
after his father's death in 1770,
he moved from Buriton to London.

When in Fob., 1776, the first vol-
ume of the Decline and Fall was
published, it was an instant and
complete success, and he con-
tinued, pausing only in 1779 to
reply, in a Vindication, to those
who had criticised chapters 15 and
16 on Christianity. In 1774 he had
been returned to the house of
commons for Liskeard, and in 1780
he was returned for Lymington.
In 1783, having resigned his seat,
he joined a Swiss friend, Georges
Dey verdun, at Lausanne, and there
he lived until 1793. The Decline
and Fall was finished June 27,1787,
and, as he tells in a great passage of
his autobiography: " A sober
melancholy was spread over my
mind by the idea that . . . what-
ever might be the fate of my His-
tory, the life of the historian must
be short and precarious." The
last three volumes were published
in 1788.

Again in England, Gibbon spent
some time in Sussex with his friend
Lord Sheffield, but he was in Lon-
don for an operation when he died
Jan. 16, 1794, His remains were
buried at Fletching, Sussex. He
was never married. At Lausanne,
in 1757, he became engaged to
Susan Curchod, afterwards the
wife of Necker ; but his father for-
bade the match, and, as he says,
" I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a

son." His delightful autobiography
occupied his last years.

Gibbon may be described as the
greatest    of   modern    historians.
Ranke, and probably Acton, knew
more;   Ranke and Lecky wrote
more ; but when the qualities of
the ideal historian are estimated,
Gibbon excels them all.  To know-
ledge, industry, and judgement he
added an English style which can
be  compared  only  with that oi
Burke, and a power of generalisa-
tion that amounts to genius.   His
acquaintance with the literature of
his   subject   was   amazing   even
when his years of steady reading
are remembered.     On the other
hand, it must be said that the latter
part  of  his   history   has   certain
faults ;  it is a sketch, unequal to
the   earlier   part   in   knowledge,
accuracy, and a sense of propor-
tion, while later research has shown
his point of view in one or two in-
stances   to   be  distinctly   wrong.
Consult Decline and Fall, ed. J. B.
Bury, 7 vols., 1909-13; Lives, J. M.
Robertson, 1925;   G.  M. Young,
1932; R. B. Mowat, 1936; D. M.
Low, 1937 ; M. Joyce, 1953 ; Let-
ters, ed. J. E. Norton, 3 vols., 1956.

Gibbons, GBrsruNa (1648-
1720). English carver and sculp-
tor. Born at Rotterdam, April 4,
1648, of Dutch parentage, he prac-
tised his art in England,, whither
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Grading Gibbons.    Carving, with detail of game, birds, and fruit, in the western recess of the State ante-room, Windsor
Castle, 1677-78.   This room was originally the "King's Eating Room"